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Barygaza, the modern Broach.   We know from the anony-
mous Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, which was written between
60 and 89 A. D., that an active commerce was  carried on
between Barygaza and the inland city of Ozene (Ujjain), where
Asoka had been a viceroy as Crown Prince, and which in the
time of the author of the Periplus was a great dep6t of foreign
trade.    The scene of the Mrichhakatika or the Clay Cart, one
of the most ancient Indian dramas extant, is laid in Ujjain
and its neighbourhood.   This and several other considerations
led Dr. Windisch to conclude that the Indian drama was first
developed in that city, as a direct result of the intercourse
with Alexandria.    M. Windisch, first of all, collects the texts
that attest Greek representations in the Orient after the con-
quests of Alexander ; he then arranges the documents cited by
Bohlen, Reinaud, Lassen, Benfey, Weber and others, on the
relations between Greece and  India;   he notes (with Otto
Liiders, "Die Dyonisischen Kunstler") the presence at the camp
of Alexander, of numerous artists (tecknitaf) who followed
the Macedonian phalanx and enjoyed grand solemnities there,
However says  M.  Levi, "Tous les documents allegues ne
prouvent rien directement Alexandre ne fit qu'effleurer 1'Inde
et les representations grecques mentionn^es par les historiens,
s'appliquent a la Susiane, a la Perse, a la Gedrosie, a la Parthie,
a la Armenie, a des provinces enfin qui gravitaient autour des
centres hell^niques.   On peu cependant admittere sans preuve
qui les rois grecs de la Bactriane entretmrent a leur cour an
theatre grec."  But, asks the great Frenchman, how to connect
those representations with the formation of ncitakas?   The
Greek domination which continued in the basin of the Indus,
owing to the ephemeral conquests of Demetrius (Dattamitra)
and of Menander (Milinda), disappeared entirely from India
duringUhe first century B. C. Kalidasa composed his dramas
five or six centuries later.   Is the Greek influence to be admit-
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